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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. | never before trodden by man, and broke ; ribly mutilated, lving near the water; he 

_ |@ solitude then first interrupted by a hu- | looked at be, saw her gasp for breath, 

RICHARD WALMSLEY. | man being. | and proceeded onwards. He had advanced 

| He was followed in his retirement by | but a few steps, however, before he saw 

'}an old domestic of his father’s houseliold. | another reel, and sink exhausted on a tuft 

Seclusion for him possessed many charms, | of grass ; the form was too familiar to him 

sought after with the furious vengeance, | and he sought it for those charms only;) to admit of doubt, and at that moment 

and blood-thirsty enthusiasm of savages, | the old man, however, had been his atten- |) \ every restraint to his feelings gave way— 

Richard Walmsley resided on the banks of | dant in childhood, and was now frequently | rage, fury, and despair glared forth from 

creek, nearly opposite the dwell- || useful in giving lene recitals of his boyish || his distorted features in frightful succession ; 

ing of a substantial Dutch settler. He had exploits. But there was a still higher |! but after an examination, the young lady 

himself just emigrated from the province | source of enjoyment—his Dutch neighbour || was found to be dangerously wounded, but 
of Massachusetts, and the facility with | had five daughters, all of them well- “favour. | not past recovery. 


which a New-Englander establishes him- | ed, but the third in particular was singus 


self upon an uncultivated tract, was in | Tarly beautiful. She possessed in an emi- re country was held by the frequeat it 
this instance attended with peculiar success. | nent degree, the simple graces so eabant | roads of the Indians, rendered it mecessary 
The little farm of whieh he had possessed || | ing in rural life, with a heart as guileless | | for the lee th satis diaeiiens Mite 
himself was found susceptible of every|/and as pure as the dews of the eventide. | the frontier, to be constantly prepared for 
improvement—he rose early, and ate the |) She had, moreover, under the tuition of active service, and to concert measures for 
“bread of carefulness,” and in a short | Richard, acquired a refinement of thought | their mutual safety; the light of the con- 
time, found himself surrounded with every /and denice of manners, considerably above | flagration, therefore, soon brought to the 
comfort, and even with some of the luxu-} ‘her rustic habits. It is quite unnecessary, ! ake aia aember, of armed men, 
ries of life. Independence in those days | however, to enter into a detail of all those | ready and anxious. for ohe parsuit. Bat 
was extremely simple, and maintained with | amiable feelings which so strongly endear- | I she proverbial cunning of the enemy, dic- 
its full force and vigour; it was attended | ‘ed them to each other, or of those estima- | tated extreme caution in all proceedings 
with a hardihood of body and physical | ble qualities which psi ey fate so against them, and required no smalldegree 
force capable of asserting its rights, and | deplorable, but will proceed with our nar- of subtlety in return to give efficiency to 
least of all was it incumbered with the | rative. | their plans, and to escape it numerous toils 
gaudy appendages of the present time. On a fine summer’s evening as Richard | they were certain of encountering. Most 
The first subduer of the wilderness, looks || was sitting in the door of his cottage, he! ae them, indeed, had acquired a practical 
back with a-grateful feeling to the hours of || was suddenly alarmed by several piercing | ‘knowledge of Indian tactics, and some 
peril, of pain, and of privation, endured || shrieks, succeeded by a number of discor- ‘were acquainted by sorrowful experience 
by him in bringing it forward, and making || dant yells, and in an instant by a vivid il- | with their mode of warfare; but the 
it “to blossom as the rose.” ‘The elevat-!\lumination of the heavens. At that time, | ‘known prudence and foresight of Richard, 
ed pride and determined enterprise with || it was a signal not to be lature! H | added to his undaunted conduct, gave him 
which he first “laid the axe unto the root,” | rushed into ‘the house, seized his musket, | the precedence, and in a hasty council 
are succeeded by a period of tranquil enjoy- || and flew to the scene of destruction; oe | they appointed him their leader. It was 
ment rendered doubly happy by the con- | old man receiving a momentary impulse, im ossible fully to digest a plan of ope- 
sciousness of labour at an end; but it is! followed with precipitation. As often a | ratoo where so much depended upon cir- 
wrought into a high and ievislah auger, | he had heard of these incursions, and as | cnanidiaae and the incidents of a moment ; 
if his domain be invaded, and is changed | frequently as they had been described to ! but after gaining what information they 
into a dreadful desperation if it be deso- | him, he had never yet conceived any thing | Asset genie vague suppositions, and 
lated. ‘like an adequate idea of the scene, e4 delirious conjectures of the wounded girl, 
Richard was of a good family in New-|| the reality now burst upon him like an ‘they confided her to the care of the old 
England, and sought his fortune abroad, overwhelming torrent. The late abode of man, and immediately set out on an enter- 
more from the enterprising spirit so com-|| happiness was now become desolate, and | prise fr aught with danger. 
mon to his countrymen, than from neces-|| its inhabitants scattered over the ‘face of i Bade tall ware of the pean 
sity. He had inherited a boldness of cha- | the earth, or crushed beneath the ruins of . The ° re re oN isos in sate 
racter well calculated to dare the wilds of | their dwelling. There was room for hope | titude St Aeredion ‘he “tau ad ay 
the western world, and to penetrate undis-'| in the first instance, but that the latter was | mae, ae? soca as dial ain 
mayed the profound depths of the forest. || more probably the case, they were soon| “en at the guiehiiiec at being 
Nothing could equal the satisfaction with | convinced. The first object that attracted | — saat. yp Quine a ake beak. tn 
a hich he first placed his foot upon ground || his attention, was onc of the females, hor- J extingu y , 


At that crisis of the French war, when 
its ravages knew no bounds but the want | 
of opposition, and when resistance was 
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The continual state of alarm in which 
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the mercy of the element, and comnagnced | 
a precipitate retreat. Our party could 
hardly mistake their rout ; the dreadful 
blackness of the woods which skirted upon 
the estate they had just destroyed, told 
well with souls that could perpetrate such 
a deed, and its dark recesses were the only 
coverts that could afford them immediate 
refuge. By some vestiges of a recent 
march that were discovered, and a few 
twigs bent in a particular direction, they 
became fully persuaded that the Indians 
were making for a pass in the mountains, 
which if they could gain before them, would 
give a decided advantage over a force 
greatly superior to their own in numbers. 

savages without doubt, would pursue 
their path through the woods, to avoid ob- 
servation, and to maintain their favourite 
position in case of being overtaken. © The 
whites, from nearly the same motives 
struck off in rather a different direction, 
imto a space of cleared land leading to 
within half a mile of the mountains. Be- 
ing now unincumbered by the thick un- 
derwood and trees which before obstructed 
their progress, they quickened their step, 
and by a forced.march reached the passage 
before daylight. After a minute examina- 
tion they became satisfied that the enemy 
had not preceded them ; they then posted 
themselves in a line, and lay in ambush 
waiting their approach. But it was a 
dreadful pause ; the Indians elated with vic- 


tory, and hugging themselves in their suc-| 


cess, would be provoked by an attack, and 
ite the ground with fury; while the 
whites fresh from the scene of destruction, 
with all the horrible particulars still in 
their minds, had taken their posts with but 
one alternative—to conquer or to die. 
Every thing, however, depended upon the 
onset ; if, by a well directed fire, they could 
reduce the number of the enemy equal to 
their own, success would hardly be doubt- 
ful; but on the contrary, a single miscar- 
riage in the beginning would jeopardize 
every thing. 
ree (To be continued.) 
LL —__ 
A clown once took a fancy to hear the 
Latin disputes of Doctors at an university. 
He was asked what pleasure he could take 
in viewing such combattants, when he could 
never know so much as which of the par- 
ties had the better.—“ For that matter,” 
replied the clown, “I a’nt such a fool 
neither, but I can see who’s the first that 
puts t’other in a passion.” 


be) 


EDINBURGH. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


It is impossible for imagination to picture 
a more imposing aspect than that which 
the city of Edinburgh presents. The Scot- 
tish capital owes its peculiar charm not to 
the beautiful declivity on which it is built, 
bounded at one point by the romantic 
castle, and at the other by the ancient royal 
palace of Holyrood House—not to its 
proximity to the sea, nor the fantastic con- 
tours of the surrounding hills ;—but more 
than all, to the peculiar manner in which 
two cities, the old and the new town of 
Edinburgh, are united together, represent- 
ing the past and the present, as it were 
hand in hand. The singular and contracted 
site of the old town would probably soon 
weary the eye; but the new town, which 
was commenced at the end of the last cen- 
tury, is in point of uniformity superior to 
any city in Europe, and with regard to the 
beauty of its public buildings is inferior to 
very few. 

But to live in a country surrounded by 
the noblest objects of nature and art can 
afford but little satisfaction, when i is 
found that the inhabitants are unworthy of 
their birth-place. ‘This must be evident to 
paeaie one who has visited Italy. In Rome, 
however, a foreigner immediately mixes 








| with artists and people of taste ;—in these 
| he forgets the modern Romans, and the 
pleasure and information he deyives from 
|, such society leave an impression on his 
| mind which nothing can efface. But though 
H Naples is a most magnificent city, I scarce- 
_ ly think a German could make up his mind 
to remain there for any length of time, if 
|| he were excluded from the society of artists 
and literary men. How different is Scot- 
|land, where the natural scenery of the 
| country and its inhabitants equally claim 
our admiration! This is doubly apparent 
|| to the traveller who has just quitted Eng- 
|| land—who has been repulsed by English 
coldness—and who finds, to his, astonish- 
ment, that the freest people in Europe are 
the most prejudiced, and the most enslaved 
by the chains of fashion, which they 
voluntarily impose on themselves. Though 
Scotland becomes every year more and 
more amalgamated with England, and 
though Scottish manners and customs are 
continually imbibing some portion of Eng- 
lish formality ; yet poetic feeling in general 
and respect for themselves as a nation, their 
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harsh and Calvinistic form) their open 
character from which every thing factitioys 
is banished, and their hospitality are sti 
the characteristic features of this truly 
estimable people. This is the case even jn 
the Lowlands, where the intercourse with 
England is greatest ; but it is particularly 
so in the Highlands, where the inhabitants, 
by their pride of pure Celtic origin, their 
language, their manners, their clans, and 
many other causes, are more shielded from 
foreign influence. 


It is very possible that a foreigner, jn. 
spired by the perusal of the works of 
Beattie, Burns, Campbell, and, above all, 
Walter Scott, may be inclined to attach 
high poetic associations to every thing he 
sees in Scotland ; but neither my residence 
in Edinburgh, and the excursions I made 
to various parts of the surrounding country, 
nor a pedestrian tour of nearly seven 
hundred English miles through the High. 
lands, could diminish my admiration of this 
charming country and its inhabitants. 


In the month of July, Edinburgh pr. 
sents a spectacle highly interesting and 
unique in its kind. At this period, the 
races at Musselburgh take place: I had, 
however, seen the Epsom races before | 
left London, and therefore I was less struck 
by the novelty of the scene than by the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators. I was much 
interested in witnessing the competition on 
the great Highland bag-pipe, in which the 
successful candidate receives as a prize, a 
beautifully ornamented set of pipes, and 
the other competitors are rewarded witha 
certainsum of money. This competition 
was founded by the Highland Society whose 
object is the improvement of their native 
country in all that relates to art, philosophy, 
agriculture, the investigation of national 
antiquities, &c. The Scottish bagpipe 
differs materially from that which is played 
in Bohemia: it possesses considerable 
compass, and affords scope for the per- 
formance of pieces which cannot be played 
on the latter. It is the war instrument of 
the Highlanders: its tones inspire them 
with courage in the field, and the melody 
of the pibrochs revives in their minds the 
recollection of the heroic deeds of theif 
forefathers. 


This competition takes place in the 
theatre, and the candidates frequently 
come from the most remote parts of Scot- 
land or its islands. They appeared on the 











pure piety, (though under a somewhat 
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stage in the full Highland uniform, and 
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each performed a piece in his own peculiar 
style. The Highland bagpipe is certainly 
not an instrument calculated for a theatre, | 
or any inclosed place; though among the | 
hills, and at a suitable distance, as I have 
frequently heard it, it is capable of pro 
ducing a most powerful effect. Still, how-| 
ever, I have seldom heard a concert which 
afforded me so much pleasure as that which | 
took place at the competition of the High- 
land pipers. The pibrochs are of an ex- 
traordinary inspiring character ; they seem 
to express, first, the gathering of the clans, 
then their dispersion in the heat of the | 
battle, and finally, their re-union. Like| 
the songs of Ossian, these melodies have 
been transmitted from father to son by | 
tradition, and both possess equal originality | 
of character. During the performance of. 
the bagpipe music, the Highlanders occa- 
sionally danced reels and strathspeys, the 
national dances of Scotland. Finally, at, 
the distribution of the prizes, the president, , 
in a few impressive words, explained the| 
object of the Highland Society :—he ob- 
served, that a nation claims respect for 
endeavouring to preserve the manners of 
their forefathers, and that the Highland 
Society had established this annual compe- | 
tition to prevent the ancient music of the, 
Highlands from falling into oblivion. 
Holyrood House, the ancient royal pa- 
lace, and tlie theatre of so many remark-| 
able events, has at various periods been 
burnt and otherwise demolished. The 
present palace was built partly in the time | 
of Mary Stuart, and partly in that of 
Charles II. The ruins of an adjoining | 
Gothic church, which was destroyed at the | 
time of the Reformation, are far more! 
interesting than the edifice itself. Some of| 
the most ancient Scotch families -have the | 
privilege of burying their dead in these | 








pointed out to me the portrait of James! 
V. with whom, she observed, I must be | 
well acquainted, if I had read Scott’s Lady | 
of the Lake ; so universally circulated are. 
the works of that author, that they are to. 


be found in the hands of all who are able 


. | 
toread. The most moving sight in the || 


whole palace is the chamber of Mary Stuart, | 
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land and Scotland, with respect to the 


| edueation of the lower classes, is amazing ; 
i! do not believe there is to be found any 
| where a Scotchman who has not, at least 
'read the Bible and Burns’ poems. Often, 
'in the course of my tour through the High- 
lands, I have met children, who, furnished 
with a piece of oat-cake, walked to the 


which contains the queen’s bed with its ||distance of six or seven miles to school. 


old hangings. There are several portraits ! 


of Queen Mary in Holyrood House, and | 
among them is one in the French dress in| 
which she ascended the scaffold. Adjoin-, 
ing the queen’s bed chamber is the small | 
closet in which Rizzio was murdered ; the 
entrance to the winding staircase, through | 
which the murderers found access, is close 
to the doer of this closet, and the spot’ 
where the sweet songster was found, was 


The charitable institutions of every kind 
‘in Scotland might furnish materials for an 
|interesting treatise which would place in 
its proper point of view, the benevolent and 
patriotic spirit of the Scottish nation, so 
‘that it might serve as a model for other 
| countries. This philanthropic spirit ex- 
tends even to those establishments destined 
for the reception of criminals. The bride- 
well was built by Adams the architect, 








Gothic ruins :—at the entrance, beneath a 
stone, the inscription on which is scarcely | 
legible, is the grave of Rizzio, the unfor- | 
tunate favourite of the still more unfortu- | 
nate Mary Stuart. The gallery of the | 
palace contains 111 portraits of the kings | 
of Scotland. Had these monarchs all sat | 
to the artists, this would certainly be the, 
most important collection of pictures in the | 
whole world ; for by what better means 
could we trace the progress of painting, | 
than by a series of portraits commencing 

before the birth of Christ, and ending with | 
the dynasty of the Stuarts? The woman | 


who conducted me through the palace, } 





certainly suspicious enough. Many of, after Howard’s design; it would be well te 
Rizzio’s melodies have been transmitted have a ground plan of this building for 
from one generation to another, and are || Germany, as it differs materially from every 
universal favourites in Scotland. | institution of the same kind. Many public 

But in order to view the Scottish nation || establishments in Edinburgh go by the 
in its most favourable light, its establish-||name of Hospitals which do not corres- 
ments for public instruction and charity | pond with the common acceptation of the 
should be considered ; for in this respect || term. Among the latter, is Heriot’s Hospi- 








certainly no nation can be compared to) tal, a receptacle for orphans, at which 170 


Scotland. The poorest individual, so long || boys are educated : it was built in the 17th 
as he is able to work, would be ashamed to | century by a goldsmith named Heriot. 
be maintained at the public expense, like the | There are also two other establishments of 
poor in England : the English poor laws by | the same kind, namely, Watson’s Hospi- 
which the poor of each parish are maintain- | tal and the Orphan’s Hospital. ‘The Mer- 
ed at the expense of the rich, and which | chant’s Maiden Hospital, and the Trades, 
serve only to augment the numbers of the | Maiden Hospital, are for the education of 
destitute by rendering them insensible to) young females. Gillespie’s Hospital, and 
the advantages of sobriety and economy, | the Trinity Hospital are excellent houses 
exist in a very limited degree in Scotland. of refuge for aged persons. There isalsoa 
The emigrations which annually take place, |, Charity Workhouse, where 900 persons are 
particularly in the Highlands, sufficiently provided with work and maintained ; an in- 
prove the poverty of the inhabitants, yet |, stitution for the blind, who ere taught only 
in the whole course of my journey I never | Such occupations as may afterwards enable 
saw a beggar. Among the Highland hills, | them to gain their livelihood, for instance 
I was occasionally asked for a pinch of|/the making of matrasses, mats, baskets, 
snuff, but never for money ; and it frequent- || &c. finally, a Magdalen Asylum, similar to 
ly happened that men who had accompa- the institution of the same name in London. 
nied me for several miles to show me my |When in addition to these, many other 


roid, or who had carried me on their institutions for the education of the poorer 
classes are taken into consideration, # must 


be acknowledged that the people of Scot- 
land have more reason to be proud of their 
capital on their account, than for the ad- 
vancement which English luxury is con- 
tinually making amongst its inhabitants. 





shoulders across swollen brooks, would 
not permit me to offer them a trifling 
reward for their trouble. The very poorest 
people in Scotland pride themselves in the 
education of their children, and every fa- |) 
ther contrives to save out of his income the | 
moderate sum requisite for sending his} "= 
children to school, where they are taught|} A chymist at Dresden has just discover- 
reading, writing, and in general something | ed a composition, by means of which the 
of Latin. The difference between Eng-|jeffect of gunpowder will be doubled. 
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THE BRONZE STATUE. 


(Concluded from page 140.) 











idence; but the subject of her ravings, the 


‘and a ring dropped near the traveller’s bed, 

Late onthe following morning,two men, | were powerful presumptive proofs against 
as they passed near the remains of a spoiled) her husband. The rifled portmanteau was 
hay-rack, perceived motion in it, and heard | also discovered in a well, and the axe 
a feeble noise. They took courage to re- stained with blood. | Wolfenbach main- 
move some part, and led on by traces of} tained an obstinate and contumelious si- 
blood, examined till they found a body yet} Jeace, during a long trial which ended in a 
warm with life, but wounded in a ghastly || sentence of death received with acclama- 
manner. They conveyed it to the village} tions by the populace. He was carried to | 


surgeon, and collected help to surround the | the scaffold attended by no friend, and died 
house of Woltenbach, whom they remem- || without confession. 

bered to have seen on the road mounted on Count Lieuwen resumed the government | 
a horse which had been observed the day bee the fortress he had resigned, but not | 
before entering Altheim with the wounded /' til] he had urged repeated inquiries, and | 
man and another stranger. Skill aud care | 

restored this unfortunate stranger sufficient- || lost favourite, without effect. And when, | 
ly to make his deposition. He named his || after some years had passed, a public duty 
master, and stated that the gloomy looks | compelled him to visit the country in which | 
and eager questions of the innkeeper had || Ewald had perished, he travelled hastily, 
alarmed him on the night of Ewald’s| and loathed the necessity which forced his 
arrival, especially when he was desired to || equipage to rest at Altheim fora few hours. 
sleep in a ruined out-house. He had eG | During this short stay, the master of the | 
it, and applying his ear to a crevice in the | ) new inn found means to introduce himself, 
house door, heard Wolfenttach menacing | and beg his guest’s attention to a rare cu-| 
his wife with death if she prevented or be- || riosity which he possessed. Finding from’ 
trayed his search into the traveller’s port- | his valet’s account, that this exhibition was | 
mantean which had been left below; for a tax imposed on every traveller, the Count 


probably, in the heedlessness of anmsich, | | assented, and listened patiently to his host’s | 
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purse of gold found in her infant’s cradle, | 





proffered large rewards for any trace of bis | merits and his fate. 





‘victim of a ferocious robber. 


Ewald had not thought of attending to it. 


‘history of a bronze statue found in a peat | 





<a 


f Count Lieuwen’s return to the metropo. 
lis was always followed by banquets given 
to his friends, and on this occasion he 
celebrated his arrival among them by ins 
viting the chief nobility anc all the inilitary 
officers who had shared and survived his 
campaigns. After supper, before any had 
departed, he spoke of a most rare specimen 
| of sculpture which he had reserved for their 
ast regale. “ You all know,” said he, 
“ my tender affection for Ewald de Lichten- 
| stein, my regret for his untimely loss, and 
| my wish to preserve his memory. I think 
yyou will agree with me in that wish to 
erect a monument, if we could decorate jt 
with a representation of him suitable to his 
But though we all 





know his merits, where shall we find an 


si 


| cumstances ?” 
| The Count cast his eyes round the table 


artist able to give a symbol of his death, 
since we know neither the time nor cir- 


as he spoke, and met approving and earnest 
looks from all his Seren, | except one, 
whose head was averted. dut,” he 
added, rising after a short pause, “ I think I 
have found a statue sufficient itself 
monument.” 

A curtain suddenly drawn aside dis- 
covered the bronze statue of Ewald lying 
on a bier composed of black turf. A si- 


for his 


He also heard Josephine’s timid expostula-_ bog at a short distance, and from thence | lence of surprise and awe was followed by 


tions, and the shriek of her child in its) 
father’s savage grasp, held perhaps as a 
hostage for her silence. He went to-warn 
his master, and by calling through the case- 
ment of the loft where he lay awake, drew | 
him from his bed. The stroke of an axe, 
felled him to the ground, and he remem-_ 
berednothing more. The fate of Ewald 
might be easily surmised. Detachments | 
of the peasants traversed the country round | 
to gain intelligence of him without success, | 
and, without knowing his claims on them 
as.their countryman, were all eager in thcir 
zeal to trace a man of rank and honour 
Couriers met them from Berlin despatched 
to hasten his return ; but after six months 
spent in the most earnest search, even his 
paternal friend Count Licuwen despaired 
of seeing him more, and believed him the 
Wolfenbach 
had been seized with the horses of Ewald | 
and his servant, which he had taken to sell 
@t the nearest fair, and could pot attempt 
even a plausible account of them. His 
miserable wife was in a state of delirium 








| brought to his house. He went into the , 


room where it was deposited, prepared to 


‘see some antique relic or cunning counter-, 


| exclamations of wonder at the exquisite 
| symmetry of the figure, and at the expres- 
sion of thecountenance,so nearly resembling 


feit; but he saw with feelings that need | its usual character, except in the half-closed 


not be told, the body of his beloved Ewald | 


in the travelling habit he had seen him 


to the semblance of a bronze statue... He , 


| stood a few moments aghast with astonish-| apparel. 


_ment and horror, not unmingled with glad- | 
ness at this testimony of the truth preserved | 
by a special operation of nature :—for on. 
the forehead and in the neck of the seem-| 


-|| ing statue two deep seams rendered the fact | 


of Ewald’s violent death unquestionable. | 
But he had presence of mind enough to| 
suppress his agitation, and affecting to said 
lieve the innkeeper exhibited, as he sup-| 
posed himself a strange piece of ancient | 
sculpture, gave him a much larger sum than | 
had been expected even from a nobleman 
of his known munificence, and carried off 
the prize.. But he caused it to be conveyed 
to Berlin without noise, and made it no 
subject of conversation antong his attend- 





which unfitted her to give coherent evi- | 


| tao 





death. 
wear, vitrified by the power of the morass 


eyes and lips parted as in the pangs of 
Some gathered round to observe 
the accurate folds of the drapery, and re- 
_cognised every part of his usual- travelling 
* ‘There is even the shape of the 
| seal-ring he wore upon his finger,” said one 
of the spectators ; “ and here is the ribbon 
he received the day before his departure 
from the king—but where is the cross of 
the Black Eagle.” 

“In his grave,” replied Count Lieuwen,. 
fixing his eyes on a guest who had never 
spoken. That guest was Dorffen, the senior 
officer superseded by Ewald. He sudden 
ly lifted up his head, and answered—* It 
is not !”—The terrible sound of his. yoice 
the decision of his words, made the assem- 
bly fall back from him, leaving him alone. 
standing opposite the corpse. His features 
wrought a few instants in convulsions, and 
his lips méved in unconscious mutterings. 








i Then” (said a voice from among the 
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groupe) “ the murderer robbed him of sh 


cross ?” 


‘No, no—I robbed him of nothing : H 
' 


he robbed me of my place and honour, | 
and of that cross which I might have earn | 
ed at Alhteim—We met alone—wewere 
man to man—It was night, but 1 won the | 
cross fairly—and now let him take it back.” | 
The self-accused murderer made a des-| 
perate effort to throw it from his breast, | 


and fell with his whole weight and a laugh | 
The! | 


of madness at the foot of the bier. 
croud raised him, but he spoke no more. 
His last words were truth, as subsequent | 
inquiry proved. 


the road, and fatal opportunity completed | 
Dorffen’s guilt. 


:Neantehdlan I should be obliged to pro- | him j in more auspicious times. 


| 














What was 
| tract my stay beyond the period I at pre- | then corruptly termed the goverment, dis- 
sent propose, I will write to you. Keep |) covered, by what means I am ignorant, 
this money as a deposit, which I entrust to | that the two brothers Bidaut, whom they 
your probity, and which may one dzay' lad turned out of the farms belonging to 
be of more use to me than it could be at) Mons. de Rosanges, were largely indebted 
present. Continue te pay your usual atten- | tohim. Orders were immediately given to 
tion to my property ; conceal my departure || arrest Clement, who happened at the time 


Accident or a hope of 
vengeance had led him to the neighbour- | 
hood of Ewald’s village ; they had met on | 


from every one ; the least indiscretion might || 
be attended with fatal consequences to me, 


“Ah! dear sir,” 
brothers at once, “ we would sooner die than || 
injure you in the least. We will keep the | 
17,000 franes which we have brought with | 
US, till you shall be pleased to order other- | 
wise ; they shall always be at your disposal: 


|| you.” 





Ile was buried under the. | for, look ye, we will never suffer the eel 


scaffold, and the Bronze statue remained a’ | uey to go out of our hands under any pre-, 


monument of Ewald’s fate and of retribu-|| text whatever. 
Saying this, they both raised their 
hands to heaven, as if to witness their pro- | 
mise, and remained inotionless in thet at- | 


tive justice. 


—_ ———o 








—— 
PARISI AN SKETC HES 

It is now about twenty-six or twentyidee 

ven years since M. de Rosanges was oblig- 

ed to leave France, and take up his| 

abode in a foreign land. A longer re- 

sidence in his native country would have | 


endangered the life of that worthy man,| time to put his affairs in order. 


i| that. 


ee ae —_ 


We'll take our oaths of! 
t bP] 


titude, gazing after the chaise until it had| 
| driven out of sight. 


sanges had been obliged to leave his family 
and his country, had not allowed him | 





who besides, at the time of his flight, flat- | 'cresy he resolved to keep respecting his 


tered himself that his voluntary exile), 
would be but of short duration. Under 
these circumstances, the preparations for 
his departure were made with the greatest 
secresy. No one had the least suspicion 
ef the determination he had taken, and it 
was only by mere chance, that at the mo- 
ment he threw himself into his post-chariot, 


he was accosted by James and Clement ' 


Bidaut. 

These brothers were tenants of M. de 
Rosanges, and had for some years past ac- 
ted as his bailiffs for the greater part of his 
landed property. A bad harvest had caus- 
ed some delay in their payments, and they 
had now come to settle for two years’ rents 
which they were indebted tohim. Two 
hours sooner, this money would_have been 
most welcome, but the departure of M. de 
Rosanges could not be delayed another mi- 
nute; danger threatened him on all sides 
and finding it impossible to arrange with 
the two brothers, he gave them proper ac- 
quittances for the rent they had brought 
him. He took leave of them, saying, 
“T am going from home, and trust I shall 


not long be absent; but if, contrary to my 


| flight, 


quillity, were unapprised of his departure | 
| until he was out of the reach of their power. 
Their active hatred, however, pursued | 
him in that part wae. he was still tangible. | 


tered on one of the lists of proscribed eimi- 
grants, his property was siezed and sold, 


means of support; his debtors were com- 
pelled to give in to the government the 








amount of the sums due from them to M. 
de Rosanges, and in one day, this unfortu- |) 
nate man was deprived of his title of a’ 
Frenchman, and the inheritance of his an-' 
cestors. 

Many of his friends, though indignant 
at such an act of flagrant injustice, hasten- 
ed to deliver up to the government the 
money they had borrowed from Mons. de 
Rosanges; whilst others still more timor- 
ous, dared not declare themselves the cre- 
ditors of the state, which had confiscated 
the property of their friend to its own use, 
though they reserved in their own minds, 
the right-of proving their demands against 





cried the two |s 


The precipitation with which M. de Ro-| 


The se-| | 


had rendered it impossible ; and | 
| his enemies, deceived by his appareut tran- |, 





and his family inhumanly deprived of all | 








tobe at Paris. Flattered, questioned, and 
| threatened by turns, the unfortunate Cle- 


and I am sure you would not willingly} | ment, who obstinately persisted in denying 
cause the destruction of a master who loves 


the is bt, was thrown into one of the thon- 
sand wlaine the capitol! had the happiness 
| of possessing at that fatal period. Ile was 
| informed, that he should be released the 
| moment he disclosed what they were so 
|much interested in discovering; but disre- 
l garding alike, their promises and thei: 
threats, and satisfied with having done his 
duty, he firmly prepared to meet the fate 
which seemed impending over him. 
James, in despair at receiving the news 





of his brother's imprisonment, tried evers 

| Possi ible way to soften the hardship of his 
| situation : every assistance his means aif- 

|| forded was bestowed on his brother; but 
not for the world would he have touched 
‘the deposit confided to his charge. Consi- 

‘deri ing the return of M. de Rosanges to be 
‘now totally hopeless, he had used every 
| exertion to obtain news of lim, but in vain. 
This unfortunate gentleman, far from fore- 
seeing the fatal consequences of his flight, 
had cherished the hope of revisiting France, 
at farthest in the ensuing year ; be had pro- 
vided resources accordingly, and fouad him- 
self in the greatest embarrassment when he 


The name of Mons. de Rosanges was pg learned the measures his enemies had pur- 


‘sued. Not daring to write, for fear of com- 
| promising the safety of hose to whom his 
letters should be addressed, this generous 
'motive compelled him to keep his friends 
in ignorance of the place of his residence, 
)and of his urgent necessities. In vain did 
James attempt to discover whither his 
master had fled; all his inquiries proved 
| fruitless : M. de Rosanges was unfortunate, 
land forgotten by all. 


The obstinacy of Clément triumphed 
‘over his persecutors; unable to compel him 
to betray his trust, they restored him to li- 
berty ; but this noble fellow, a victim to 
the hardships he -had undergone, shortly 
after sealed. his attachment to his master 
by a premature death. Worn out by fa- 
tigue and privation, be expired in the arms 
of his brother, whom he abjured with his 
last breath to keep his secret faithiully 
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This recommendation was not needed. 
James, the son of a poor farmer in the en- 
virons of Lagny, had received no sort of 
education; but nature had endowed him 
with strong sense, and a firm and honest 
mind. To be virtuous was natural to him 
from his infaney ; it had been his object to 
ate uprightly, and it had never entered his 
thoughts to throw off the obligations of 
religion virtue. Although, by expe- 
rience, he found that the discovery of M. 
de Rosanges grew daily more and more 
hopeless, and many pesons would fain have 
persuaded him, that his master must have 
sunk under his misfortunes ; James was 
not once even tempted to appropriate to 
his own use a sum, which at various times 
would have spared him much sorrow, and 
raised him at once to ease and affluence. 

[To be continued] 
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NEW COUNTRIES. 


The following rational and benevolent 
suggestions, ought to be well considered by 
men whose spirit of enterpfise, or love of 
change, or impatience of moderate means, 
may induce to quit cultivated society, for 
the illusive and precarious enjoyments of a 
new country. 

“ A man, with a common share of mag- 
nanimity or enterprise, may render almost 
any situation tolerable. But it is not so 
with woman. She must havea home :— 
the little expectancies of every day must 
be realized ; her landscape must speak hu- 
man residence and cultivation ; her house 
must be inviting ; her rooms furnished : she 
must possess the facility of social inter- 
course, the smooth road, and spring-car- 
riage. If she be married, her husband must 
not be a boor, but a civilized man, who 


keeps up with the times—who, needs not | 


a hunt, a horse-race, or a whiskey-shop, to 
enable him to endure life; but who, in the 
hours of business, is industrious in a re- 
spectable calling, which enables and dis- 
poses him to spend his leisure and resting 
hours in the bosom of his family, amid the 
pledges of affection, the promises of a fu- 
ture race, who shall honour the memory 
of those whe watched and nursed their 
helpless infancy: Banish a woman from 
all this, and after mountains of suffering 
and fatigue, place her in a log cabin, the 
chinks daubed with mud, the light of heaven 


| solely to their humanity, in administering 


‘nel Hill was the oldest officer in the corps, | 


husband out of employ ; her babe rolled in } 


rocks on a slab floor; herself shaking 
with an ague, and shrinking before an at- 
tack of fever; her other children, which 
once where dressed in white, and rocked 
on a rich carpet ina still cradle, now smok- 
ed and dingy, running in and out where a 
slab is shoved aside for a door; now beg- 
ging for a piece of hoe-cake, or for parched 
corn—can she be happy ? 





ANECDOTES. 


Colonel Hill.—In the summer of 1819, 
the yellow fever committed dreadful hovoc 
among the British troops in Jamaica, par- 
ticularly among some regiments recently 
arrived. The contagion, like that at Mal- 
ta, was so virulent, that nobody could at- 
tend on the sick without becoming infect- 
ed by it; and great numbers fell victims 


= 


— 


to the wants of their afflicted comrades. 
The soldiers at length appalled at the in- 
evitable destiny which awaited every man 
who entered the hospital as an assistant, 
refused in a body to supply the service of 
the sick any longer. Their officers repre- 
sented to them in moving terms the claims 
which every soldier in affliction had on his 
brothers in arms. After a short pause, 
four privates of the grenadiers stepped 
forward and offered their services. Two 
of them in a short time fell under the 
pestilence, and the other two instantly 
withdrew their assistance. In this hope- + 
less state of things, Colonel Hill, of the 
50th regiment heroically exclaimed,— 
“ Then, my men, we must change our 
coats; since I cannot find a man in my 
regiment to attend a sick soldier, I must do | 
it myself.” Many days had not elapsed 
ere this noble minded officer was himself | 
attacked with the malady, and added one 














more to the number of its victims. Colo-| 


' 


i 


| 


Sir Godfrey Kneller.—It is well known i 
that this eminent painter was remarkable 
for his vanity; and his particular self- 
complacency extended even to his person, 
of which he had no cause to be vain. Sit- 
ting one day with Pope, who was little and | 
very ill made, the nephew of Sir Godfrey | 


and had served for forty-seven years. 








& 


coming in only where the smoke goes out ; | “ Nephew,” said Sir Godfrey, “ you have 
their all paid on the road for trouble ; her! the honour of seeing the two greatest men 


Kneller, a Guinea trader, came in.— 
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ee 
in the world.”—* T don’t know how great 


a rug, laid in a bit of hollow log, which || you may be,” said the Guineaman >“ but] 


don’t like your looks: I have often bought 

man, much better than both of you together, 

all muscles and bones, for ten guineas,” 
—, 

Queen Caroline, wife to George It — 
Queen Caroline, consort to George {T, 
being informed that her eldest daughter 
(afterwards Princess of Orange) was accus- 
tomed, at going to rest, to employ one of 
the ladies of the court in reading aloud to 
her till she should drop asleep; and that 
on one occasion she suffered the lady, who 
was indisposed, to continue the fatiguing 
duty until she fell down in a swoon, deter- 
mined to inculcate on her.daughter a les. 
son of humanity. The next night the 
Queen when in bed, sent for the Princess, 
and commanded her to read aloud. After 
some time her Royal Highness began to be 
tired of standing, and paused, in hopes of 
receiving an order to be seated. ‘Pro. 
ceed,” said her Majesty. In a short time 
a second pause seemed to plead for rest. 
“ Read on,” said the Queen again. The 
Princess again stopped, and again received 
an order to proceed ; till at last, faint and 
breathless, she was forced to complain. 
“ Then,” said this excellent parent, “ if 
you thus feel the pain of this exercise for 
one evening only, what must your attend- 
ants feel who do it every night. Hence 
learn, my daughter, never to indulge your 
own ease, while you suffer your attendants 
to endure unnecessary fatigue.” 

Dying words of Ranald to Annot Lyle.- 
* Hadst thou dwelt longer with us, thou 
wouldst have better learnt to know to dis- 
tinguish the accents of truth. To that 
Saxon Lord, and to the Knight of Arden- 
vohr, I will yield such proofs of what I 
have spoken, that incredulity shall stand 
convinced. Meantime withdraw—I loved 
thine infancy, I hate not thy youth—no 
eye hates the rose in its blossom, though it 
groweth epen-a thorn, and for thee only 
do I sometiing regret what is soon to fol- 
low. But he that would avenge him of his 
foe must not reck though the guiltless be 
engaged in the ruin.” 











The true felicity of life is to be free from 
anxiety, to understand our duties towards 
God and man, and to enjoy the present 
without too much concern about the 
future. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MY WIFE. 
Sir—Loudon's bonnie woods and braes. 


Nay, my all of joy that’s left, 
Droop not thus in gloom, Lydia ; 
Though each flower of hope be cleft, 
Other buds will bloom, Lydia. 
Never of the future borrow— 
Though another storm of sorrow 
Rifle every leaf to-morrow, 
From the thorny stem, Lydia— 
Let us, with unshaken mind, 
Yield such toys, and be resign’d, 
And, if nought but thorns we find, 
Make a toy of them, Lydia. 


Fortune must be blind indeed, 
We mistake her powers, Lydia ; 
Else could love unheeded plead ? 
Faithful love, like ours, Lydia ? 
Let us, then, her gifts disdaining, 
Without murm’ring or complaining, 
Or the will of Heav'n arraigning, 
Fix our hopes above, Lydia ; 
Though, while we are pilgrims here, 
Poverty may press severe, 
¥et we shall, through life, my dear, 
Still be rich in love, Lydia. 


D roop not, dearest—God is kind, 

When he seems severe, Lydia; 
Blessings yet remain behind, 

Which we hold most dear, Lydia : 
Innocence, the soul’s best treasure, 
Muwual faith, disdaining measure, 
Love, and its appendant pleasure— 

What can these destroy, Lydia ? 
These are ours—with these endued, 
Nought should check our gratitude 
lo the source of every good 

Mortals can enjoy, Lydia. 

SELIM. 


ED 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





tHE MANIAC’S LAMENT FOR DECATUR. | 


( See the 8th No. of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet.) 
The warrior is gone to the land of the dead, 
And cold is the iurf that pillows his head! 

And wounded Humanity weeps at the story— 
The warrior is gone!—but he went not in gory - 


The warrior arose like a lion in might! 

He stood, and the foe started back in affright ! 
His voice the deep rolling thunder resembled ! 
When in anger he rose the green hills trembled! 


The warrior was great as the mountains that rise! 
Above the blue clouds, to the verge of the skies. 
He was mighty and strong, as the torrent that roars, 
As down the steep rock proud Niagara pours. 


He cross'd the wide wave to the plains of the east, 
And victory shone like a star on his erest ; 

Stitl green were the laurels his valour had won ! 
And proud was Columbia to own him her son. 


The warrior is gone :—Oh, breathe not the tale! 
The star of his glory is shrouded and pale ! 
He fell'—let Humanity weep at the story ! 


The warrior is gone '—but he went not in glory! 
; CAROLINE MATILDA. 
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PRODIGIUM HORRIFICORUM. 


Now, hark ye, reader!—mark me well ;— 
Let all thy soul pervade thine ear; 

For the strange tale that I will tell 
Perchance will give thee chills to hear! 


But, mind ye !—strange as it may seem, 
Or howe’er wiki the tale appears— 
*Tis no chimera, nor a dream, 
Nor the pale child of frantic fears. 


No, no:—it is too sadly true! 
Then look ye to it:—guard thy heart, 
And follow on :—I'll lead thee through 
Dark, disma! scenes !—nay! do not start! 


No hair of thine shall harm receive— 
No drop of blood shall give thee stain ; 
But yet thou may’st have cause to grieve, 
If thou canst feel for others’ pain. 


—QOn downy wings time flitted quick— 
The evening pass’d in social glee, 

"Twas tate when I left Beaverwiek, 
And bent me towards Parsippany. 


The night was dark—and well I ween 
’Twill long remain in mem'ry’s sight ; 
Few were the stars, and faint their sheen ;— 
The moon had wrapp’d in clouds her lig hit. 


No more was heard the echoing sound 
Of distant toil and evening cheer! 
A solemn silence reign’d around, 
And ali was dull, and dark, and drear ! 


Tn sullen thought, and sober mood, 
My eager course I onward strede, 
Till I bad reach’d a gloomy wood, 
Which threw its black shade o’er the road. 


All damp and cold, the evening air 
Fell as if more condens'd by shade, 

And the dark, dismal silence there, 
Seem'd all my senses to pervade. 


That moment, darting from a nook, 
O'ershadow’d by the gloom of niglit, 

With wilder'’d mein, and baggard look, 
Stalk’d in my path a ghastly sprite! 


His hollow eyes roll’d wildly round— 
His wither'd lips were pale as snow ! 

And when he stamp’d upon the ground, 
It murmur’d terribly below! 


Quick turning round, he stopp’d my course— 
And gnash'd histeeth, and rais’d his blade : 
I stood dismay’d, and paus’d perforce, 
Half desperate, and still half afraid. 


But when the monster nearer drew, 
And aim’d at me a heavy tirust, 
I brav’d me to the combat too, 
And cried, ‘‘ Come on thou sprite aceurs’d !” 


The contest, then, grew warm and fierce, 
With thrust and ward, and cut and guard ; 

With many a wound, and many a piegce, 
Were both the parties gash’d and searr’d. 


But, judge ye! what was my surprise 
To see the parts I clove in twain, 

Quick as a flash of lightning flies, 
Collapse adhere, and heal again! 


Yet! oh, the shame '!—the cutting thought !— 
The deep chagrin that tortur’d me ! 
When I discover’d what I fought 
Was but a shade of fantasy !! 
G. or New-JERSEY. 
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TO Gt the ke “. 
On receiving a copy of Verses of a consolatory nature. 


Dear lady! would’st thou weep with me, 
Because I am assail’d by grief? 

Ob! melt not thus in sympathy! 
Thy tears afford me no relief. 


Nay !—wipe those trembling drops away. 
Thy soothing minstrelsey suspend ; 

Nor let thy garb thy wo display, » 
My valued, consolating friend. 


Why shroud thy penetrating eyes, 
For Sorrow’s only pensive child ? 
Heed not the mourner’s doleful cries, 

Nor be with misery beguild. 


I love !—and therefore weep slonc! 
There is a luxury in this! 

O, lady! let me sigh unknown, 
Indulge me with afflictive bliss. 


My happiness thou canst not share, 
For thou’rt already sweetly blest! 
Llow caust thou then my sorrows bear ? 
How calm my agitated breast ? 


Yet, if thoucouldst, by ways unknown, 
Perhaps ‘aou might’st my peace restere ; 
Bring back the joys for ever flown, 
Aud teach my soul to love no more. 


But cureless sorrow needs no balma— 
No antidote has ceaseless care! 

My griet-iull breast can know no calm, 
Can find no solace for despair. 


I grant, the tender heart.may met 
With pangs which Cupid’s arrows make ; 
But when the extremes of pain are felt, 
The restless palpitant will break ! 


For, as tle elastic thread, though strongy. 
By over tension soon may sever, 

So may the fibres, tortur'd long, 
Be disunited thus for ever. 


Yet, still thy love-inspiring lay— 

For thou art the Muse's friend confess'd— 
May teach some other not to stray, 

And lull his gloomy fears to rest. 


But 7 am fated to despair! 
With dearest friends compell'd to part ! 
Must pine in secret for the fair, 
And languish with a broken beart. 
Q. E. D. 
1st September, 1820. 


SONNET. 
( By C. Webb.) 


¢ Immortal spirit of her who in me bred 
A deathless love—if thou dost mortally live 
Out of thine own heaven, some knowledge give 


|| Of where thou art, that I may straight be fed 


With sight of thee; and be thine eyes’ light shed 
On night's dark-scowling sky—and leave it there, 
Like a blest star, to lead me through the air, 


: As those wise Easterns old to Bethlehem were led !— 


Do this, If thou dost live ; but if thy breath 
Is breathed, guide my weak steps to thy young grave, 
Tbat I may mourn on it, and madly rave, 

Till loathed life is lost in longed-for death! 
flear me—and some way answer me—Oh, hover, 
Living or dead, about thy dying lover.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


A friend! ah, lady! may I claim 
Of thee, that fond endearing name 
A friend—it is a treasure, more 
Than all Potosi's golden ore. 

But changeful as an April day, 


re —-— _ 


When suns and showers together play, 


And fickle as the vapour beam, 


dances o'er the haunted stream, 


Such, lady, I have often proved, 
The transient smile of those I loved. 


Yet still, as ardent feelings rise, 
To waft my sensate bosom's sighs, 
My harp shall give, in echoing tone 
A strain responsive to thine own ; 


For while the breathing notes complain, 


? 


They sweetly sooth my bosom’s pain, 


And when I grieve that thou hast known 


A sorrow hopeless as my own, 
Hast shed the lone unheeded tear, 
O'er lost affection's lowly bier, 


My heart, in trenibling fullness, takes 
The wish this pensive thought awakes, 


And prays that Heaven this boon mey lend, 


And I, indeed, be Harriet's friend. 


Lady, I love the breathing strains, 


When sorrow’s trembling harp complains, 


For I have deeply learn'd to know 
There is a “ duaxury in we.” 
But I have also learn’d to feel, 


The hand that wounds, hath power to heal. 


Nor would I change my lowly Jot, 
My simple lyre, and bumble cot, 


With the bright scenes that round me rise, 


And hopes that fasten on the skies, 
To wear the splendid guise of pain, 
In pleasure’s fascinating traia. 


O! it is sweeter far, to hide 
Where peace and piety reside, 
In solitude’s deep glen, to find 


The balm that sooths the injur’d mind, 


And gaze on nawre’s treasur’d charms, 


Till hope the raptur’d spirit warms, 
And rais’d above this earthly sod, 

The heart ascends to nature's God, 
Forgets the Wounded bosom’s pain, 


And dreams of rest and peace again, 
And wafis with zephyrs evening sighs, 


An incense worthy of the skies. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 


September 11, 1220. 
== 
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The crimson cloud hangs in the west 


- Beneath yon twilight heaven 


The feather’d choir repairs to rest 
Within their leafy haven. 


But ob! unlike that golden scene 
‘This heart is not at rest ; 


in vain the smile displays the screen 


Still, still it is distress'd. 


And stranger wouldst thou know the cause, 


Why the soul feels this pang ? 


Aud why the mind reverting draws 


Back to the heart its fang ? 


design of the work, which, in our epinion, will be no 
P 
| auxiliary to the votaries of English literature, in 


Y and on every lady’s toilet. 


Twas indiscretion's baleful sin 

That palls the human mind ; 

Tis Heaven's sentinel within 

* Around our spirits twin'd. 

Oh! if thy wish is peaceful age, 

And happiness below, 

Retrace calm virtue’s lovely page, 

Where hopes of heaven flow. 
MARINER'S BOY. | 
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LITERARY. 


Mr. Samver. Woopwortn, late editor of the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, has issued a Proposal for 
| a new and very ingenious work, which he calls the 
* Poet's Prompter, comprising easy Rules for the 
Construction of English Verse, illustrated by an Ac- 
centual Seale, or Metrical Gamut ; also, a complete 
and critical classification of English Rhymes, with 
examples of their practical use, answering at Once | 
the two-fold purpose of a Rhyming Dittienary, and 
a Dictionary of Poetical Quotations.’’ 

We have no particular quarrel against the above 
title, “ Port's Promprer”—but will merely sug- | 
gest that it is too limited to express the extensive |) 








| 


i 
, 


; 


| 


less useful to the writers of prose, than to the manu- }| 
facturers of verses. It will, in fact, be an invaluable |) 
ry path they may choose to explore—it should be 
found in every public school, every private study, | 


Mr. W. describes the plan of his work ia a modest 
and well-written Prospectus, from which we have 
only room to make the following extracts : 


“The Poet's Prompter is constructed on a plan 
never before attempted by any writer, ancient or | 
modern. It comprises an entire new code of Rules || 
| for the construction of English Verse, by which the | 
most ordinary, as well as the most brilliant ideas |: 








|| commodate the art to the practice, and thus to tolerate 
;the numerous errors and unwarrantable liberties of 
‘celebrated poets,” merely because they are ce/e- 


| such errors and liberties may be detected and avoid- 











| but how it ought to be written.” 


Another prominent feature of the projected work- 
is thus described : 


“ All the single Rhymes in the English language | 
are here collected, and classed in such a manner as to | 
enable the poet, in a moment, and without the least | 
trouble, to find an appropriate word, which, perhaps, | 
an hour's mental exertion would not have brought to | 
his recollection. But this is not all : the rhymes are 
not only classed, but each and every one is defined | 
by its practical use, in examples quoted from the | 
; works of the most celebrated poets, ancient and mo- 
,dern, who have written in the English language.” 





_ ™ Thus, this Rhyming Dictionary is, also, in itself, 
a Dictionary of elegant Poetical Quotations. com- 
prising a collection of such natural, agreeable, and 
sublime thoughts, as are to be found in the best 
English poets—such as allusions, similes, descriptions 





‘may be readily expressed in smooth harmonious |! 
‘| numbers. It is not the object of these Roles to ac- 


| brated ; but rather to form a critical TRst by which |, 


ed. It is intended to show, not how Poetry has been, |, 


ee SS ee 
comes a text-book of Moftos, suitable for almos 
every subject, arranged under appropriate heads. 


and referred to by a copious index.” 
Subscriptions received at No. 2 Devy-street. 





St. Andrews, Au crust 24, 

On Sunday morning a number of wretched lookine 
people were seen walking about the streets: oy ma 
quiry, they were found to have been landed about 12 
o'clock the preceding night from a chebacco boat, 
and brought from the brig Martha, Kelly, which 
vessel had run ashore on SuAday morning on ap 
island near the mouth of Le Tete passage. It seems 
they formed a part of Gen. D' Evereux's troops, which 
had been sent from Kingston, (Jam.) at the public 
expense, and were to have been landed at Halifax, 
N.S. but Capt. K. who touched at Yarmouth, being 
informed that he would be prosecuted if he landed 
them at Halifax, proceeded to the Lines. The unjor- 
tunate objects were destitute of both money and cloth. 
ing, and exhibited a melaacholy spectacle of the de- 
pravity of human nature. Means were adapted og 
Sunday morning for the relief of their necessities, 
many of the most respectable inhabitants having me 
at the Court House for that purpose. 
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To give an idea of the improvement making in 
Milledgeville, (Geo.) it is stated that a lot with a 
pretty good framed house on it, which was purchased 
four years ago for $850, has been sold lately, after 
removing the house, for $3000. A brick edifice, to 
be 228 feet long, and three stories high, is rearing oa 
the spot. Itis intended for a Hotel, and when com- 
pleted will be inferior in size to few buildings of the 
kind in America. 





MARRIED. 

On Wednesday last, at St. Paul’s Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Thomas B. Goelet, to Miss 
Eliza Mesier, all of this city. 


On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Frey, Mr. John C. Wines, merchant, to Miss Eliza 


Fulton, both of this city. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M‘Murray, Dr. 
| Thomas Royce, of Monticello, to Miss Nancy C. 
| Barnard, of this city. 

At Salem, (Ms.) on Sunday evening, 3d instant, by 
‘the Rev. Dr. Wooster, Mr. John Willis, to Mis 
| Mary Gale. 
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DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, John, youngest son of 
| John Creney, aged 17 mouths. 
| Same afiernoon, at 2 o’clock, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
| Post, much lamented, aged 62 years. 
| On Tuesday last, Mr. John Steinfeldt, a native d 
| Germany, aged 45 years. 
| On Tuesday, at Brooklyn, in the 5lst year of his 
| age, Mr. Robert Black, a native of Ireland. 

At Philadelphia, of the prevailing fever, on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th ult. Mr. John Wharton, jr. aged 20; 
Wm. Wharton, aged 15; and on Thursday, 3Jst ult 
Miss Margaret Wharton, aged 17. 

Un Tuesday evening, at Bloomingdale, Julia Ce- 


cilia Palmer, only child of Henry Palmer, Esq. 
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and characters’ of persons and things. [t thus be- 


To whem @!! communications must be oc'dresse¢ 















































































